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1. The Controversy 





An intense controversy exists in this country 
concerning the permissibility of the use of peyote, a cac- 
tus, as an essential element in the ritual of the Native 
American Church of the United States. The controversy 
involves a large part of our Indian population and many 
non-Indian groups. Proponents and opponents of the 
consumption of peyote as part of the religion often 
referred to as ‘‘peyotism’’ or ‘‘the peyote religion’’ have 
urged the Association on American Indian Affairs to 
state its views on the subject. The Association does not 
want to take sides in a religious matter. Both sides in 
the controversy, however, seek practical results in the 
form of the enactment, prevention, or repeal of federal, 
state, or tribal legislation, and these results, in turn, 
involve the constitutional question of freedom of wor- 
ship. The directors of the Association consider, there- 
fore, that some statement on the ritual use of peyote 
should be made. 


Many loose or baseless statements are current 
concerning the ceremonies of the Native American Church 
and the effects of peyote. There is little excuse for 
such statements, in view of the great number of care- 
ful, scientific studies of both topics that have been 
made, going back to the 1890’s. The latest, authoritative 
summary from the anthropological point of view is La 
Barre’s ‘‘Twenty Years of Peyote Studies,’’ the bib- 
liography of which lists 157 titles, all but a few pub- 
lished since 1937. The author states that a full biblio- 
graphy would contain over 1,000 titles. 





While the last word has not yet been said concern- 
ing peyote and peyotism, a large body of solid, factual 
information exists about them. The Association believes 
it will be useful to present objectively, in simple lan- 
guage, the gist of this information, and to draw therefrom 





certain conclusions in the light of the belief that any 
authentic religion should be granted the right of worship 
in its own manner, provided its practices are not physic 
ally, psychologically, socially, or morally harmful. 








The Native American Church of the United States 
is an incorporated religious body for the conduct of 
peyotism, with extensive membership of Indians of 
tribes living between the Mississippi and California. It 
is chartered by twelve western states wherein the mem- 
bership is strongest. 


The church presents peyotism as a religion in- 
corporating worship of the Deity as ‘‘Almighty God’’ 
and ‘“‘Heavenly Father,’’ with the moral aims of the 
promotion of ‘‘sobriety, industry, charity and right liv- 
ing,’’ and the cultivation of ‘‘a spirit of self-respect 
and brotherly love and union among the members of the 
several tribes of Indians throughout the United States..”’ 
The mystic experiences obtained through the combination 
of the ceremonies and the consumption of peyote are 
said to give meaning and guidance to the worshipper in 
his daily round of life. 


The worshippers also partake of peyote as a cure 
for illness. Underlying this practice is the concept that 
peyote, embodying supernatural power or enabling par- 
takers to come in contact with sources of divine power, 
overcomes sickness through that power. 


In considering the opposition to peyotism, it is 
worthwhile to note some ofits sources and their motiva- 
tions. 





1. Weston La Barre, ‘‘Twenty Years of Peyote Studies,”’’ Current Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 1, January, _— This isa 


follow-up on the same author’s The Peyote Cult, Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 19, 1938. 

















Eating of peyote induces a temporary sense of 
well-being and preoccupation with wish-fulfilling fan- 
tasies. This mechanical transformation of the worship- 
per’s state of mind is objectionable to the general, 
American cultural pattern, which at least in theory 
abhors all forms of ‘‘intoxication”’ or artificially induced 
ecstasy. Therefore it arouses hostile criticism. Related 
to this type of opposition are the charges against the 
religion of using an alleged narcotic. Substances in the 
plant, it is claimed, lead to wild intoxication, to orgies, 
and also to addiction and general apathy.2 It is also 
charged that the religion as a whole, as well as the 
inducement of visions through consumption of peyote, 
leads to escape from reality. 


Standard American culture includes a belief that 
all groups within our society that differ from the norm 
should assimilate to that norm. Groups that resist as- 
similation are likely to be looked upon askance, and 
there is a feeling of hostility towards customs that 
encourage such resistance, or that have no precedent 
for acceptance in American life. Peyotism belongs in 
both these categories, and hence arouses uneasiness 
that can lead to attempts to suppress it. 


An important factor is religion. Many Christians 
oppose the peyote cult because it has proven an effective 
competitor to conventional Christianity among Indians. 
Culturally conservative tribes also resist peyotism, 
seeing in it a threat to cherished folkways and their 
ancient religions. It is undoubtedly true that peyote does 
challenge both types of religion. 


2. Peyote and Federal Law 


The status of peyote under Federal law is con- 
flicting.s Under the federal Narcotics Control Law, 
administered by the Department of the Treasury, peyote 
is not classified as a narcotic. The Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act groups peyote with those ‘“‘narcotic or 
hypnotic substances’’ which, if offered to the public for 
sale, must be labelled, ‘‘Warning — May Be Habit Form- 
ing,’’ and strictly supervised in their distribution. This 
law does not specifically state that peyote is a narcotic, 
but cautions against possible harmful effects. 


The laws relating to the administration of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare characterize 


peyote as a “‘habit-forming drug” or ‘‘narcotic.’’ One 
effect of this classification is to make peyote addicts, 
if such there be, eligible for admission to those federal 
hospitals that treat narcotic addiction; but, to date, no 
peyote addicts have been admitted. 


The actual federal practice is to allow the dis- 
tribution of peyote for use as a sacrament of an organi- 
zed church. 


3. Medical Findings 


Peyote is a small cactus that grows in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley. The top is cut off and dried, forming 
the ‘‘peyote button.”’ It is this that is consumed, whether 
under ritual or secular circumstances. 


Based on the usual definition of a narcotic as a 
drug that acts as a soporofic and increases tolerance 
and addiction as symptoms, peyote is not so classified 
medically. The fact that peyote does not cause addiction 
is supported by the most recent and standard pharmaco- 
logical tests. One source states that ‘‘no valid evidence 
that abstinence symptoms occur when the drug (peyote) 
is not available.’ A second study states clearly, 
‘“‘There is no authentic record to show that the habitual 
or addictive use of peyote occurs either by Indians or 
others who use it periodically or experimentally.’’s 


Chemical analysis has revealed that peyote con- 
tains several alkaloids. One, mescaline, causes unusual 
effects and hallucinations. When taken orally in small 
amounts, mescaline causes diffuse anxiety, motor ab- 
normality, and temporary action on the nervous system, 
over which the individual has no control. It also impairs 
color and space perceptions. The individual retains full 
consciousness and his insights. Under mescaline the 
individual becomes preoccupied with hallucinatory 
experiences and has the feeling that his thoughts are 
being affected by external influences. The effect is not 
lasting. In fact, no reliable confirmation has been pro- 
duced that mescaline has permanent influences upon the 
personality make-up. Peyote also contains a minuscule 
amount of strychnine, which acts as a stimulant. 


See, for instance, Vincenzo Petrullo, The Diabolic Root, University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1934, and 


‘Button, Button,’’ Time, Vol. 57, June 18, 1951, Pp. 82-83. 


The federal laws :eferred to are: ‘‘The Narcotics Control Act,’’ now part of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 26 U.S.C., 
§4731 ehe | “‘The Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act,’’ Act of June 25, 1938, 52 Stat. 1050, as amended, 21 U.S.C. §352(d); 
and laws relating to the administration of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Act of July 1, 1944, 58I\ 


Stat. 683, as amended, 42 U.S.C. §201, et seq. 


Louis S. Goodman and Alfred Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics, Macmillan, New York, 1956. 





D.W. Maurer and V.H. Vogel, Narcotics and Narcotic Addiction, Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, 1954. 


























Chemical analysis reveals no curative properties 
in peyote. Cures or purported cures ascribed to peyote 
come under the heading of what is popularly called 
‘faith healing,’’ somatic effects resulting from psycho- 
logical influences. 





In the religious ceremony participants take four 
buttons of peyote ritually, and may take more by pre- 
ference as the all-night meeting proceeds. The reported 
reactions are those to be expected from introducing 
mescaline into the system. Indians state that they see 
visions, more technically hallucinations, with changing 
colors, geometric patterns, animals, and occasionally 
human beings. Professional scientists who have studied 
and also participated in the ceremony, generally agree 
with these statements. These scholars also point out 
that the personality of the partaker and the setting in 
which peyote is taken affect the reaction. Among Indians 
it appears culturally conditioned by the traditional 
patterns of the vision quest and related expectation of 
what the effect will be. It is not without significance 
that peyotism has had its strongest appeal among the 
the Plains Indians and their neighbors who practised the 
vision quest. Its more recent acceptance among the 
Navajos also has a cultural base in seeking ‘‘medicine 
power.”’ 





Peyote, then is a ‘mind changing’’ substance 
providing a way of attaining a culturally desired state 
of euphoria or bliss. Its effects have cultural as well as 
physiological determinants. It acts sequentially as a 
depressant and stimulant. It is not wildly intoxicating, 
nor does it cause behavior contrary to otherwise estab- 
lished restraints.6 No valid evidence has been found 
that, in the century or more that Indians of the United 
States have been taking peyote, it has a lasting or ser- 
ious ill effect. 


In summary, a review of the medical properties of 
peyote and their effects leads mainly to negative evid- 
ence. Peyote is not a cure-all. It isnot a narcotic under 
the usual definitions of being a soporific or habit-form- 
ing. Peyote does, through the element of mescaline, 
significantly, although only temporarily, alter human 
perception and mental processes. 


Here we must make a reservation. Any drug having 
such powerful psychic effects may effect the long-term, 
habitual user, or one who takes it to excess, in some 


6. A full list of books and articles containing first-hand descriptions of peyote ceremonies and observations as to the 
effects of peyote upon those who consume it would fill several pages. We may cite here as examples Documents on 


manner, possibly harmfully. On this as yet we lack 
adequate information, and we must await medical and 
anthropological studies over extended periods of time 
to make clear what, if any, danger of this kind may 
exist under ceremonial control and the current social 
conditions of Indians. 


4. The Peyote Religion 


The religion of the Native American Church is a 
modification of an aboriginal cult introduced from Mexico 
over a century ago. The all-night ceremony is highly 
formalized and conducted with great dignity. The testi- 
mony of observers is unanimous that it is entirely free 
from any Orgiastic or improper behavior. The ritual in- 
cludes the use of drums, rattles, a tipi, and fire, water, 
and food of symbolic importance. The symbolic language 
of traditional rites makes the ceremony meaningful to all 
Indian participants. In its ritual procedures and its 
concept of God it is a religion within the accepted 
definition of the word. Like other religions, peyotism 
offers spiritual and moral orientation to its believers. 
Its distinctiveness lies in its incorporation of Christian 
and Indian elements and the ceremonial eating of peyote 
both as a sacrament and for its effects. 





Basic in the tenets of the Native American Church 
is the belief that God placed His holy spirit in the 
peyote, which He gave to the Indians. By eating peyote 
the worshipper partakes of this spirit and enters into 
contact with the Deity. Communion comes in the form of 
visions. Thus a botanical agent induces in a short time 
a state similar to that achieved by the long vigil and 
fasting of the traditional Indian vision quest to seek 
supernatural power. 








This church also has significant social values to 
its members. Peyotism is the most widespread of all the 
historical nativistic religions which have reflected 
American Indian reactions to the white man. Unlike the 
nineteenth century Ghost Dance, which rejected every- 
thing to do with white men, peyotism, combining Christ- 
ian and Indian concepts and morality, is a step towards 
cultural adjustment. Drawing its membership from a 
great number of Indian communities in the United States, 
and extending into Canada, it gives them a sense of 
unity and of belonging to a body larger and stronger than 
their own small groups, and confers a sense of social 
status not always obtainable in communities where life 









Peyote, Statements by F. Boas, A.L. Kroeber, A. Hrdlicka, J.P. and Mr. R. Harrington, W. La Barre, V. Petrullo, R.E. 
Schultes, Elna Smith and Chief Fred Lookout (Osage) against U.S. Senate Bill 1399 (Feb. 8), 75th Congress, lst Ses- 
sion, mimeographed, 137817, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1937; also Weston La Barre, David P. 
McAllester, J.S. Slotkin, Omer C. Stewart, and Sol Tax, ‘‘Statement on Peyote,’’ Science, Vol. 114, No. 2970, pp. 582- 


583, 1951 















is impoverished and disorganized. The Christian ele- 
ments incorporated in the religion are an aid to relating 
more closely to the common culture of the nation. 


For a small population long under powerful pressure 
to become assimilated, the peyote religion offers certain 
psychological benefits. By providing a way of continu- 
ing valued customs and ideals and by permitting gradual 
accommodations to noneIndian religious values, it cush- 
ions the sometimes traumatic effects caused by cul- 


tural subordination. 
5. Conclusions 


Peyote is not a narcotic and, so far as we know 
now, does not cause addiction, nor as yet have we evi- 
dence that its use under the control of the ritual of the 
Native American Church has any harmful results. It has 
no curative powers, and a religious belief that it cures 
diseases does not exempt the believer from usual, 
lawful requirements of health practices necessary for 
the general welfare. 


The effective opposition that peyotism offers to 
traditional Christian churches and native Indian religion 
does not provide a constitutional reason for suppressing 


it. 


The charge that this religion fosters escape from 
reality involves a confusion of cause and effect. Indian 
desire to escape from reality comes from a situation of 
overpowering, adverse social conditions resulting in 
apathy and intense unhappiness. From this condition 


there are many avenues of escape. In any case, there is 
neither law nor constitutional provision against escap- 
ism. 


The religion of the Native American Church has 
as central elements the belief in and worship of God and 
the collective and individual observance of practices de- 
signed to support socially approved behavior. It is, then, 
a true religion. Allegations that its ceremonies are at- 
tended by orgies or by immoral or otherwise unacceptable 
behavior are without foundation in fact. While we cannot 
state that the uncontrolled, non-religious use of peyote 
is not potentially harmful, there is no evidence that its 
use in the ritual of the Native American Church is mor 
ally or physically dangerous. 


Therefore, unless and until peyotism is shown 
through unbiassed medical or social studies to be a 
hazard to health or welfare, the ritual use of peyote 
must be regarded as the exercise of religious freedom, 
and ought to be protected as such. Whether, as a matter 
of strict constitutional law, this practice is protected 
by the first amendment guarantee of religious freedom, 
must in the end be decided by the courts, if a case 
arises. But whatever the resolution of this strictly 
legal question, it seems clear that the American tradi- 
tion of religious freedom, as embodied not only in the 
first amendment but also in our national life as a whole, 
ought to secure to sincere ritual users of peyote the 
right to worship in their own way. 


Passed by the Board of Directors, 
Association on American Indian Affairs, Inc. 


April 18, 1961 





